backbone of the Venetian book trade. Instead of
these books, which appealed to those who longed for
culture and learning, hundreds of Antwerp work-
men were prosperously employed in making books
which were intended to entertain the readers. They
were printed in every European language, in quan-
tities as much larger than the editions of those
other more respectable works as they are now more
difficult to find. Rarely does the hunter through the
old bookshops come upon an Antwerp sixteenth-
century imprint; and when he does, he may not
recognize it, for the title-page is apt to say that it
was printed at Paris or Philopolis or some equally
improbable locality.

Christophe Plan tin was a young French book-
binder seeking his fortune when he went to Ant-
werp in 1549. He made his way to recognition by
the court officials, until an injury forced him to
abandon his trade and take up the lighter physical
labor of printing. By 1559 he had won a position
which gave him the commission for printing the
monumental volume containing the official record
of the ceremonies attending the funeral of Charles
the Fifth. This led to other similar tasks executed
for the government, which gave him contemporary
fame, and eventual bankruptcy. He built up a
sound business, and prospered whenever he was
free to attend to this. But like many another, the
fascination of doing a grand book was more than he